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Preface 


This catalogue presents to your discerning attention a selection of grave goods, also known 
as mingqi, from the Han (c. 206 BC to 220 AD) and Tang (c. 618 to 906 AD) Dynasties. The 
Chinese were not of course the only civilisation to produce a specific and peculiar material culture 
associated with burial, quite the contrary. Most ancient civilisations developed complex rituals 
and practices related to death, most often involving the deposition of specific typologies of grave 
goods. This commonality of practice, declined into a multiform variety of rituals and artefacts 
across different cultures, clearly illustrates the universal fascination before the mystery of death, 
and the most profound need to bridge the detachment from this earthly life with objects reminding 
of the worldly experience which had come to an end. 


The fashion for terracotta grave goods was undoubtedly stimulated by the example of the first 
emperor of the Qin Dynasty whose terracotta army is now legendary. Terracotta replicas of 
attendants, entertainers and domesticated animals — which replaced their sentient counterparts 
sacrificed in earlier dynasties — were among the items interred to ensure the material comfort of 
the deceased in the afterlife. This practice continued to flourish until the fall of the Tang dynasty 
in the early tenth century, after which it became more common to burn the items intended to 
accompany the deceased. 


These objects provide us with a veritable gateway into the daily lives and beliefs of two of the most 
important Dynasties in Chinese history. Reading this catalogue and looking at the exhibition, the 
visitor will be able to witness the development and evolution of artistic languages and practices 
over the span of a millennium, and in particular the changes and trends in the production of 
glazed and unglazed wares. 


I hope that these artefacts will be of interest to you as they have been to me. 


Fayez Barakat 
President 


HAN DYNASIY 


The overextension of the labour force during the Qin Dynasty would result in a popular uprising against the 
empire. In 206 B.C., Liu Bang, a Oin official, led an army composed of peasants and some lower nobility to 
victory and established his own Dynasty in place, the Han. However, unlike the Oin, the Han would unify 
China and rule virtually uncontested for over four hundred years. It is during this time that much of what is 
now considered to be Chinese culture was first actualized. The bureaucracy started under the Qin was now 
firmly established. The vast lands of China were now under the firm grip of a central authority. Confucianism 
became the state ideology although the worship of ‘Taoist deity remained widespread, both among the peasants 
and the aristocracy. Ancient histories and texts were analysed and rewritten to be more objective while new 
legendary myths and cultural epics were transcribed. 


The Han era can also be characterized as one of the greatest artistic outpourings in Chinese history, easily 
on par with the glories of their Western contemporaries, Greece and Rome. Wealth pouring into China from 
trade along the Silk Road initiated a period of unprecedented luxury. Stunning bronze vessels were created, 
decorated with elegant inlaid gold and silver motifs. Jade carvings reached a new level of technical brilliance. 
But perhaps the artistic revival of the Han Dynasty is nowhere better represented than in their sculptures and 
vessels that were interred with deceased nobles. Called minggi, literally meaning “spirit articles,” these works 
depicted a vast array of subject, from warriors and horses to ovens and livestock, which were buried alongside 
the dead for use in the next world, reflecting the Chinese belief that the afterlife was an extension of our earthy 
existence. Thus, quite logically, the things we require to sustain and nurture our bodies in this life would be just 
as necessary in our next life. 


The Han Dynasty, like the Zhou before it, is divided into two distinct periods, the Western Han (206 B.C.-9 
A.D.) and the Eastern Han (23- 220 A.D.) with a brief interlude. Towards the end of the Western period, a 
series of weak emperors ruled the throne, controlled from behind the scenes by Wang Mang and Huo Guang, 
both relatives of empresses. They both exerted enormous influence over the government and when the last 
emperor suddenly passed away, Mang became ruling advisor, seizing this opportunity to declare his own 
Dynasty, the Xin, or “New.” However, another popular uprising began joined by the members of the Liu clan, 
the family that ruled the Han Dynasty, the Xin came to a quick end and the Eastern Han was established in its 
place with its capital at Loyang (Chang’an, the capital of the Western Han, was completely destroyed). 


However, even as Chinese influence spread across Southeastern Asia into new lands, the Eastern Han Dynasty 
was unable to recreate the glories of the Western Period. In fact, this period can be characterized by a bitter 
power struggle amongst a group of five consortial clans. These families sought to control the young, weak 
emperors with their court influence. Yet, as the emperors became distrustful of the rising power of the clans, 
they relied upon their eunuchs to defend them, often eliminating entire families at a time. During the Western 
Han, the Emperor was viewed as the center of the universe. However, this philosophy slowly disintegrated 
under the weak, vulnerable rulers of the Eastern Han, leading many scholars and officials to abandon the 
court. Eventually, the power of the Han would completely erode, ending with its dissolution and the beginning 
of the period known as the “Three Kingdoms.” 
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Set of Painted Pottery Soldiers - LA.531 (Detail) 
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The earliest depiction of houses, going back to the Neolithic period, were modelled in ceramic. 
Before the Han period, such models more often consisted of a single cylindrical chamber with a 
roof, but during the Han dynasty designs of much more complex architectural complexes appeared 
throughout the country. Especially from the Ist century AD, tomb mingqi production expanded 
to include new types of artefacts, ranging from everyday tools to figures of domestic animals and 
architectural models. Tombs in Henan, Shanxi, Shaanxi and Gansu provinces have yielded a 
large quantity of architectural models featuring multi- storey buildings with overhanging roofs, 
brackets, pillars, ornamental balustrades, latticework windows and hinged doors. The majority 
was lead-glazed in sparkling colours including green, yellow, brownish and black, but unglazed 
painted examples are also known, especially in Sichuan. 


Such models and other miniature or non-functional objects are collectively known as mingqi' 
(spirit articles) and have been traditionally interpreted as surrogates for objects of value placed 
in the tomb. Yet recent archaeological evidence have highlighted that these objects might have 
instead constituted an integral part of the strategy to recreate the earthly dwelling of the deceased. 
The replication of the living world and its constituents within the tomb might have been induced 
by various ideological factors, including a new religious trend emphasising the separation of the 
dead from the living and other material manifestations of different philosophical ideas, but also 
possibly by the effort to reproduce a self-sustaining version of the world- a fictive and efficacious 
comprehensive replica, made up of both real sacrificed humans and animals (the ‘presented’) and 
elements such as the multi-storey house (the ‘re-presented’). 


Daily life has thus been vividly ‘reproduced’ by capturing in a still image the various figurines 
peaking out from the house balconies and doors: look at the matron hieratically standing at the 
entrance door, holding a fan and looking towards his labourers to her right, either washing, holding 
a winnowing fan or a sickle, or again, at the archer perilously leaning outward on the balustrade of 
the third floor, shooting to the sky. Traces of the original red paint are also visible under the roof 
and on the brackets, suggesting that the entire house must have once been colourfully decorated 
with draperies, providing a vivid picture of what a wealthy abode must have looked like during 
the Han period. Furthermore, this house is composed of three storeys, a combination rarely 
encountered on domestic architecture of the period (usually made of one of two storeys) and 
more often employed in the depiction of military outposts such as watchtowers. Its architectural 
details, including lattice windows and bracketed pillars are extremely well preserved, as well as 
the upturned tiles on the overhanging roof, thus providing an indelible picture of this long-gone 
archaeological past. 


Painted Terracotta Model of a House - LA.516 


Circa: Ist Century AD to 3rd Century AD 
Dimensions: 41” (104. Icm) high 


ANIMALS 


During the Han Dynasty, sculptural effigies of domesticated animals were often interred in the tombs of 
nobility and elite members of the social hierarchy. Primarily fashioned from terracotta, these sculptures 
accompanied the spirit of the deceased into the afterlife. Beasts of burden and animals reared for food 
were both interred to provide for the needs of the deceased. 


Sculptures of animals are frequently buried alongside noble members of society during the Han 
Dynasty. Sculpted in all media, these animal effigies were both a symbol of wealth and a source of 
food for the afterlife. While some creatures were meant to labour in the next world, others were clearly 
meant to be eaten. The Han culture viewed the afterlife as an extension of our earthly lives. Thus, the 
things that we enjoyed in this world continued to be enjoyed in the next. Likewise, as humans require 
food to nourish and sustain our bodies on earth, sculpted animals were buried to provide energy for 
the soul in the afterlife. 


HORSES 


The most magnificent horses, immortalised in Chinese literature and the visual arts, were the Ferghana 
horses introduced into central China from the west and first mentioned by Han Wudi’s envoy, Zhang 
Qian during his campaign against the Xiongnu in Central Asia. These so-called ‘celestial’ horses, 
sometimes called ‘blood-sweating’ horses, were known for their speed, power and stamina. It was 
these horses that the Chinese armies needed to challenge the cavalry of the barbarian tribes who 
attacked the western and northern borders of the empire. The Han dynasty Emperor Wudi (r. 141- 
87 BC) therefore ordered a costly expedition to Ferghana (part of modern Uzbekistan, ‘Tajikistan and 
Kyrgyztan) to obtain these remarkable horses. Such horses then provided the inspiration for the large, 
spirited, prancing Han dynasty earthenware burial horse depictions. 


Significantly, the first of the Eight Trigrams of Chinese divination is linked to the horse. According to 
Chinese mythology the trigrams (symbols made up of three lines, broken or unbroken) were devised 
by the legendary Emperor Fu Xi from the markings on the shell of a tortoise. These trigrams were 
taken to symbolise the evolution of nature and to represent its cyclical changes. According to the 
famous Yi Jing or I Ching (Book of Changes, believed to have been compiled 13th-12th century BC), 
the first trigram of three unbroken lines would represent Heaven, the south, inexhaustible strength 
and the horse. Many early Chinese writers used real and mythological horses as symbols of strength 
and endurance and their similitudes must have inspired the creation of beautiful burial mingqi. For 
instance, the Shan Hai Jing (Classic of Mountains and Seas) describes a horse with a white silken body, 
golden eyes and vermilion mane, called Ji Liang. It proclaims that he who rides upon the ‘celestial’ 
horse will live for a thousand years. On the other hand, in his Zi Shuo Si (Miscellaneous Opinions) 
Han Yu used horses to exemplify admirable qualities, and mentioned horses able to gallop a thousand 
li (Chinese miles). A young man with strength and endurance could be complimented by being called 
a qian li zhu (a thousand li colt). 
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Han Polychrome Torso of a Horse - 7 


Han Terracotta Sculpture of a Dog - 2 
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This powerfully modeled torso of a horse is painted with a full harness in red and white pigment. 
The saddle is outlined in blue paint and decorated with red circular designs. Staring eyes, bared 
teeth and flared nostrils, the horse’s expression 1s full of ferocity. With its ears pulled back, ridge 
of the nose sharply angled, and chest thrusting forward, we can imagine this horse magnificently 
galloping into battle, determined as is his rider, to triumph and conquer. 


The legendary “heavenly horses” of the West intrigued the Han emperor who set out on a mission 
to obtain these gallant horses that, according to legend, sweat blood. The horse became a symbol 
of military prowess, strength, and vitality. It was at the foundation upon which rests the army. 
Along the roads to the imperial tombs of the Han dynasty, recreations of horse in ceramic were 
placed to fortify the entrance as were recreations of chariots, riders and thousands of foot soldiers. 
This thirst for immortality is what brought about this elaborate burial custom for it was believed 
that the deceased needed to be protected in their journey to paradise. 


Han Polychrome Torso of a Horse - H.501 


Circa: 206 BC to 220 AD 
Dimensions: 15.5” (34.3cm) high 
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It is then not surprising that horses appeared prominently during the Han period in burial contexts, 
mostly concentrated in the north and south-central areas. The majority of them was painted 
with pigments and unglazed, being either sculpted or moulded, just like ours. Furthermore, our 
example almost explicitly seems to be imbued with this celestial connotation, with his fluid abstract 
swirling decoration on the pelt, evoking the swiftness of a galloping celestial horse. Originally four 
wooden legs would have been inserted under the belly in the pre-moulded holes and secured with 
small pegs; also, his tail and ears would have been made of leather and attached in the sunken 
depressions on the head and back, his vivid look and incredibly refined decoration so intensely 
capturing the extraordinary beliefs of an era. 


Painted Pottery Torso of a Horse - LA. 563 


Circa: 206 BC to 220 AD 
Dimensions: 9” (22.9cm) high x 11.5” (29.2cm) wide 
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Expressively modelled in a firm pose, standing to attention with tail erect, this horse of the Han 
Dynasty depicts the power and grace of the new breed of horse from the west known as the 
“Heavenly Horse of China.” This horse is tall and large, head bridled and torso saddled as if 
it were ready to engage in battle. Remarkably, the saddle still bears traces of the original red 
pigment that completed the decoration. It intimidates us with its open mouth, teeth showing, 
visible tongue, upright ears, and flared nostrils. This horse has a powerful rounded neck with 
hogged mane reaching up between the ears and head. Its torso, proportionately smaller than 
its chest and neck, is delicately sculptured, and its long legs appear to be mounted on block- 
like hooves. The exaggeration of the chest and neck area draw attention to the horse who is 
strenuously amassing energy to release a bellicose cry, while the shape of the hooves not only gives 
it a feeling of solidity, but indicates that it was created to maintain an upright position in the tomb 
of its master. 


During the reign of Emperor Wu, in order to improve the breed of horses in central China 
and strengthen the cavalry, the so-called “heavenly horse” was imported from the western region 
(present-day Middle East). Most horse sculptures found in Han Dynasty tombs portray horses 
with great strength and vigour. The way the horse is depicted speaks of the great love the Chinese 
have for the mythology and form of the horse. 


Han Large Terracotta Sculpture of a Horse - H.631 


Circa: 206 BC to 220 AD 
Dimensions: 50.5” (128.3cm) high x 42” (106.7cm) wide x 13” (33.0cm) depth 
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This incredibly naturalistic pair of goats would originally have been arranged in a pen or enclosure 
with other domesticated animals. ‘The modelling is simple but exquisite with each goat featuring 
a small beard, upright tail and pointed ears. Between the ears are two small holes designed to 
support a pair of horns probably fashioned from a perishable material such as wood. The eye- 
sockets are raised and the nostrils are formed from two curved indentations. The surface has been 
painted with a brown pigment with slightly darker areas around the hooves. The head of the one 
of the pair is tilted slightly to the viewer’s left. Today, we are drawn to these sculptures as beautiful 
works of art. However, they also reflect the religious and philosophical beliefs of the ancient 
Chinese and are therefore of tremendous cultural and historical significance. 


Pai of Han Terracotta Goat Sculptures - X.0413 


Circa: 206 BC to 220 AD 
Dimensions: 11.75” (29.8cm) high x 15.375” (39.1cm) wide 
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This magnificent terracotta dog dates to the Han era, the golden age of ceramic funerary sculpture. 
The large dog stands steadfast: legs four- square, hind legs slightly extended as though ready 
to pounce, ears pricked up, brow furrowed, and tail curled upwards. Furthermore, it appears 
muscular, jawline defined, torso robust. The dog’s demeanor demonstrates its function of 
attentively guarding his master throughout eternity, as it would have in the past life. The striking 
red collar, which appears to be more of a harness continuing further down the body, further attests 
to the dog’s domestication. In all, the figure has a wonderful realistic quality that breaks away from 
the Han style of reducing figures to their mere essence. We get to truly visualize the essence of the 
dog, as well as dwell on its inner spirit. 


Han Terracotta Sculpture of a Dog - TE022 


Circa: 206 AD to 220 AD 
Dimensions: 16” (40.6cm) high x 18” (45.7cm) wide 
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The sturdy composite horse-like figure with three red-painted spikes and four flattened grey 
roundels aligned on the spinal cord, the tail curved upwards to form a loop attached on the back. 
The head slightly bent downwards, his equine traits carefully incised and partly in relief. 


The menacing expression was in theory meant to serve an apotropaic purpose, perhaps reflecting 
the northerners’ greater awareness of the dark world of spirits. Yet in this small figurine the fearful 
expression is absent, instead reflecting perhaps the craftsman’s indulgence in a little creative liberty. 
The sweetness of this animal might betray a southern origin, where tomb guardians dating to the 
Western Jin onward developed a much more human connotation, when compared with their 
northern prototypes. 


Such a composite animal first emerged during the Western Jin period (265-316) and later evolved 
in the phantasmagorical human- headed tomb guardians known as earth- spirits (Chin: du sheng), 
so popular during the Tang dynasty in northern and central China. Instead, in the south, tomb 
guardians quickly disappeared after the Eastern Jin period (317-420): an abrupt change of practice 
that probably reflected different cultural approaches. In fact, northern people -being more mindful 
of spirits and demons- were always more inclined to protect the dead from undesirable encounters 
and went into a lot of effort in creating wonderful sculptures of tomb guardians; southerners 
instead simply chose to continue to transmit the age-old practice of providing for the daily life of 
the deceased in the afterlife. 


Clearly, this is a mythological beast. With its head lowered, he appears to charge forward like a 
pull, thrusting his horns forward into whatever obstacle might block his path. Remnants of the 
original polychrome pigment are visible throughout the work, including the white slip that once 
covered the majority of the beast’s body. Rarely do such delicate details survive the ravages of 
time and the stresses of excavation. A similar example, though lacking the paint details, was 
unearthed in Yanshi, Henan province in a tomb dated to the western Jin period. 


Han Terracotta Mythological Beast - 53 


Circa: 206 AD to 220 AD 
Dimensions: 10” (25.4cm) high x 16.2” (41.1cm) wide 
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This large dog stands four-square, ears pricked up, head raised as if looking up to its master, 
barking. This figure was made from a two part mould and hand finished, with particular attention 
paid to rendering the eyes, cars and mouth. It has a wonderful abstract quality, much typical of 
Han period art in reducing figures to their mere essence. Chinese believed that the afterlife was 
very similar and a continuation of this world. Therefore, they wanted to be accompanied even in 
the underworld by objects that would maintain their social status and the life-style to which they 
were accustomed. Animals were extremely popular and such figurines show the importance of 
raising and keeping pets in ancient China. 


Han period glazed terracotta figure of a dog - TE028 


Circa: 206 BC to 220 AD 
Dimensions: 11” (27.9cm) high x 10” (25.4cm) wide 
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This magnificent terracotta boar dates to the Han era, the golden age of ceramic funerary sculpture. 
The fashion for terracotta grave goods, also known as mingqi, was undoubtedly stimulated by 
the example of the first emperor of the Qin Dynasty whose terracotta army is now legendary. 
Terracotta replicas of attendants, entertainers and domesticated animals were among the items 
interred to ensure the material comfort of the deceased in the afterlife. This practice continued to 
flourish until the fall of the Tang dynasty in the early tenth century, after which it became more 
common to burn the items intended to accompany the deceased. 


This example is full of character; the boar stands with his head lowered and his front legs slightly 
apart. The body is compact and the stance is defensive, as if anticipating an imminent attack. 
Incised lines indicate the joints and the thick bristles on the animal’s back. The facial details 
are particularly impressive, especially the short protruding ears and the wide upturned snout. In 
many ancient cultures the boar was associated with strength, courage and fearless aggression. In 
China he also represented wealth and good fortune. Clearly well-nourished, this magnificent beast 
reflects the high status of its original owner. The time and skill that went into the manufacture of 
grave goods is extraordinary given the fact they were destined for obscurity in the ground. The 
impressive naturalism, especially in the depiction of animals, reflects Chinese religious beliefs. The 
more life-like the sculpture, the more likely it would perform its correct function in the afterworld. 
Our knowledge of the social and religious lives of Han has been vastly enriched by such finds 
which continue to impress us today. 


Han Terracotta Boar - TE026 


Circa: 206 BC to 220 AD 
Dimensions: 10.50” (26.7cm) high x 18” (45.7cm) wide 


This superbly crafted duck was probably included as a source of food. The modelling is extremely 
naturalistic and reflects the funerary beliefs and rituals of the Han era. The more realistic the 
grave goods, the more likely they would perform their functions effectively in the afterlife. The 
artist may well have worked from a real-life model. 


Paw of Han Dynasty Terracotta - 74 


Circa: 206 BC to 220 AD 
Dimensions: 7.5” (19.1cm) high x 5.5” (14.0cm) wide 
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AITIENDANIS AND 
SOLDIERS 


Western Han Terracotta Sculpture of an Attendant - 7 
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The smile that graces the face of this standing attendant is typical of the happy entertainers 
from the Sichuan Province. He carries a crescent-shaped sickle in his left hand, held against his 
chest. Long stringed sandals,a high beret and a small pouch would indicate the farming origin 
of this man, his presence in the tomb indicating the importance of agriculture in the economy 
of ancient Sichuan. The detachable head is also characteristic of such works, whose body was 
usually moulded separately from the head and then joint together. 


A reflection of the wealth and sophistication of ancient China, this sculpture intrigues us with its 
vast historical and cultural insights. His detailed depiction provides us with an intimate image of 
everyday life during the dissolution period of the Three Kingdoms in the Shu state. 


Terracotta Sculpture of a Farmer - X.0414 


Circa: 23 AD to 220 AD 
Dimensions: 45” (109.2cm) high 
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This sculpture was commissioned by the family of the deceased to be buried alongside their 
departed relative. It served both as a symbol of their wealth and familial piety. Only elite members 
of the social hierarchy could afford to be honoured with such elaborate burials. The tombs of 
nobles and high-ranking officials were filled with sculpted renditions of their earthly entourage. 
Musicians, chefs, attendants, and guardians were placed alongside pots, vessels, cooking utensils, 
and herds of livestock. Each one of these Mingqi were expected to perform their functions 
continually throughout the afterlife. The guards would watch over the soul of the deceased while 
the chef prepared meals utilizing the meats of the livestock and the musicians would perform 
songs to nourish the spirit throughout eternity. 


While mounted warriors were interred inside the tombs of military generals, this tall gently 
undulating attendant most likely accompanied a high-ranking member of the Han bureaucracy. 
Her hands are hidden within the full sleeves of her long robe which 1s tightly gathered around her 
legs before flaring widely to the sides. The various layered robes are visible at the neck and chest, 
molded in V-shaped necklines painted in red and white with a faint black border on the outermost 
robe. The facial features are delicately painted over white slip, the elongated eye area and mouth 
in black pigment and mouth in red while the nose is slightly molded in the middle and raised high 
above the ears. 


Han Dynasty tomb figures are noted for their naturalistic style and graceful slender portrayals 
of human figures. ‘They are not created as works of art; they were made to answer the needs of 
a particular belief about life after death and the spiritual world. The sculptor strove to capture 
the life and vitality of the subject rather than create a meticulous portrait as their work was 
commissioned by the ruling classes to accompany the body and soul of the deceased into the 
realm of the spiritual world. 


The gently undulating posture raises the possibility that the standing figure represents a court 


dancer. It is a gorgeous symbol of the philosophical and religious beliefs of the Han, symbolizing 
their fundamental beliefs in the beauty of this life and the next. 


Western Han Terracotta Sculpture of an Attendant - 7 


Circa: 206 BC to 9 AD 
Dimensions: 17.5” (44.5cm) high x 4” (10.2cm) wide 
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Set of Eleven Western Han Attendants - 06 


Circa: 206 BC to 9 AD 
Dimensions: 17.5” (44.5cm) high x 4” (10.2cm) wide 


An impressive set of eleven Western Han Attendants. 


While mounted warriors were interred inside the tombs of military generals, these tall 
gently undulating attendants most likely accompanied a high-ranking member of the 
Han bureaucracy. Their hands are hidden within the full sleeves of their long robes which 
are tightly gathered around the legs before flaring widely to the sides. The various layered 
robes are visible at the neck and chest, molded in V- shaped. The facial features are 
delicately rendered. These attendants display the naturalistic style and graceful slender 
portrayals of human figures typical of Han Dynasty tomb figures. 
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This set of mounted soldier reveals the crucial military role the horse played in Ancient Chinese 
society. When compared to the stature of the rider, the importance of the horse becomes 
readily apparent. This creature provided security and strength, allowing the empire to secure 
its borders and expand its influences across Central Asia. One of the horse and rider sculptures 
is significantly larger than the other seven figures, suggesting that this rider is the leader of the 
force. The horses are white and grey, with saddles highlighted by orange and green painted. 
The riders wear orange tunics, a few have gray chest armor. They would have originally held a 
wooden bows or spears in their hands that likely rotted away over the centuries. This remarkable 
set of sculptures is a creation of immense cultural and historical significance that attests to the 
critical role of the horse in ancient Chinese civilization. 


Set of Painted Terracotta Han Horse and Rider Sculptures - H.1095 


Circa: 206 BC to 220 AD 
Dimensions: 39.37” (cm) high x 14” (35.56 cm) wide 
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Set of Painted Pottery Stick Soldiers - LA.530 


Circa: 206 BC to 24 AD 
Dimensions: 12” (30.5cm) high 
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Individual figurines representing infantrymen in charging position, both hands clasped as to hold 
a weapon, with their right arms lifted as to carry a spear no longer there, and their left hands along 
the side; the long tunics pigmented in different colours, the upper torsos with a short red apron, 
a concised armoured vest and a white v-shaped collar. The angular faces with individual traits 
briefly drawn. 


No need was felt to replicate the specific individuals who composed the original army (if available) 
-only their functions, since their personalities were fully subsumed by their roles within the military 
group. Nonetheless, particularising the individual soldiers enabled the artisans to differentiate 
within groups, and indicate that our set is indeed composed by infantrymen. The group would 
have belonged to a larger terracotta army meant for interment and by stylistic comparison can 
be safely attributed to the late Western Han period. They would have all been created in moulds 
and individually painted, while their weapons would have been carved out of perishable wood. 
As clearly reflected by our powerful soldiers, by the Qin period and throughout the Han period, 
the ability to have them depicted -possessing the aesthetics, cognitive, technological and economic 
resources to reproduce the world- became a more efficient way of asserting power and status. 


Set of Painted Pottery Soldiers - LA.531 


Circa: 220 BC to 206 AD 
Dimensions: 18.5” (47.0cm) high 
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VESSELS o 
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Painted pottery vessel in the shape of a walking elephant, his trunk slightly curved upwards, his 
ears bent backwards, the small tusks projecting forward, his open-wide eyes incised. His knees 
emphasized with corrugated incised lines, the surface painted with swirling clouds in red and white 
against a black background. From the upper central opening on his back, where a saddle must 
have been envisaged, three cordoned trappings radiate to surround the belly, the hindquarters and 
the neck. 


This is an image of a domesticated elephant used for parading. During the Han Dynasty, 
geographic boundaries of the Han state stretched to include much of Central Asia, through the 
Silk Road and South-East Asia, encountering different cultures and, of course, exotic animals 
never seen before. Indeed in the case of elephants it is thought that during the Han period, they 
were quite common in Yunnan in south-western China. Yet the knowledge of this much revered 
and useful animal must have been transmitted further north where various pictorial renditions are 
available, from the most realist to the least credible. 


One also has to remember that during the reign of Han Wudi, parading of exotic animals was 
quite a common sight in Xi'an, and elephants were probably shown as tributes to the emperor 
from distant provinces, evoking much clamour on the streets. 


The presence of such an animal in a burial environment would perfectly fit into the contemporary 
interest (possibly obsession) in exoticism typical of the Western Han period. The abstract rendition 
of its skin, also, which was inspired by contemporary embroidery and textile patterns is in tune 
with the fashion of the time. 


Painted Pottery Vessel in the Shape of an Elephant - LA.529 


Circa: 220 BC to 206 AD 
Dimensions: 6” (15.2cm) high 


Pai of Han period terracotta vessels, in the form of a duck - LSO.51 


Circa: 206 BC to 220 AD 
Dimensions: 13” (33.0cm) high x 9” (22.9cm) wide 
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The extensive polychrome painting that decorates the body of this vessel, depicting swirling foliate 
and abstract motifs, is quite rare. Seldom do more than traces of pigments survive intact. Here, 
designs rendered in purple, orange, and green are easily discerned against the dull grey hue of the 
fired terracotta. Bands highlight the low neck, accentuating the join of the neck and body. This 
food storage container was found interred alongside a deceased nobility or elite member of the 
Han social hierarchy. During the Han Dynasty, it was believed that the afterlife was an extension 
of our earthly existence. Thus, logically, if we require food and drink to nourish our bodies on 
earth, we require the same to nourish our souls in the next world. Although these vessels remain 
empty today, they once held grains or other substances meant for consumption in the afterlife. A 
symbol for the bountiful pleasures of life, for ceremonial feasting and celebrations, this container 
would have represented the joys to be experienced in the afterlife and the feasts and celebrations 
yet to come. Today, this vessel is not only a gorgeous work of art, treasured for its history and 
rarity; but also, a stunning reminder of the richness and luxury of the Han Dynasty, both in this 
world and the next. 


Large Han Painted Terracotta Vessel - 6 


Circa: 206 BC to 220 AD 
Dimensions: 16” (40.6cm) high x 17” (43.2cm) wide 
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Buff earthenware with moulded decoration and straw-coloured lead glaze. Similar in shape to 
contemporary bronze Hu vases , lead glazed ceramic versions emerged in Shaanxi during the 
second century BCE, mostly to replace their metal prototype in tomb furnishings (mingqi). They 
were executed in diverse shapes, the most luxurious examples having moulded low-relief friezes. 
The two animal masks with rings (pushou xianhuan) here serving as decorative handles, reflect the 
style of contemporary door-knockers. 


The scene with various creatures could be interpreted as either a royal hunt or a depiction of the 
legendary Immortals land. In both cases a customary auspicious scene found on various media, 
from gilded boshanlu censers to lacquer and textiles. Examples of this type of globular jar with 
flat bottom have been found in late Western Han tombs in Shaanxi and Henan, confirming the 
purpose of this type of ceramic ware. 


Although a number of scholars have proposed that lead-flux glazes ultimately derived from the 
West, their emergence was probably encouraged by Chinese Daoist practice. In fact, Daoist 
alchemists in their search for immortality had since the Eastern Zhou period developed formulas 
involving the use of smelt lead which were believed to produce elixirs able to transform the body 
if swallowed. The result of melting lead with sand and clay during the preparation of these 
immortality-granting potions were likely to have been noticed by the potters, who eventually 
adapted the process for glazing. 


Lead-Glazed Terracotta Jar - LO.617 


Circa: 100 BC to 8 AD 
Dimensions: 14” (35.56cm) high 
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Similar in shape to a bronze hu (to which it owes its shape), these lead glazed ceramic versions 
emerged in Shaanxi during the second century BCE. They were executed in diverse shapes, the 
most luxurious examples having moulded low-relief friezes. 


Examples of this type of globular jar with flat bottom have been found in late Western Han 
tombs in Shaanxi and Henan. Although a number of scholars have proposed that lead-flux 
glazes ultimately could have derived from the West, their emergence was probably encouraged by 
Chinese Daoist practice. In fact, Daoist alchemists in their search for immortality had since the 
Eastern Zhou period developed formulas involving the use of smelted lead, which were believed 
to produce elixirs able to transform the body if swallowed. ‘The result of melting lead with sand 
and clay during the preparation of these immortality-granting potions was likely to have been 
noticed by the potters, who eventually adapted the process for glazing. 


Lead-Glazed Jar with Dish-shaped Mouth - LA.523 


Circa: 100 BC to 8 AD 
Dimensions: 13.25” (33.7cm) hıgh 
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Terracotta Vessel - TE018 


Circa: 100 BC to 100 AD 
Dimensions: 12” (30.5cm) high x 11” (27.9cm) wide 
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This glazed container is exceptionally rare and intriguing. The lid of the vessel is in the form of 
the shoulders and head of a man. The figure wears a close-fitting hat with an inverted ‘t’ shape 
wedge affixed to the back. The hair and the small triangular beard have been indicated by rough 
incisions in the surface of the wet clay. The ears, nose and bulging eyes were added in relief. The 
figure’s arms are evident on the lower half of the container, also moulded in relief: A long, flat 
rectangular objects protrudes from the figure’s clasped hands. It is impossible to identify this with 
certainty, though it is probably some kind of ritual or votive object. Han pottery figurines are often 
depicted using the tools of their trade, such as chefs with a chopping board and knife or musicians 
with their instruments. Beneath the arms a second set of folds appear which may represent some 
kind of drapery. This sculpture reveals Han artistry at its finest, combining realism, such as the 
careful delineation of the fingers, with an attractive simplicity and abstraction. Despite minor 
restoration to the body of the vessel, the piece is in excellent condition and deserves to be the 
centrepiece of an ambitious collection of early Chinese pottery. 


Han Glazed Anthropomorphic Container - TE038 


Circa: 206 BC to 220 AD 
Dimensions: 17.25” (43.8cm) high x 7.25” (18.4cm) wide 
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TANG DYNASTY 


Tang Large Stone Sculpture Depicting the Head of a Civic Official - 3 


The Tang Dynasty was an era of unrivalled wealth and luxury. The country was successfully 
reunified and the borders were expanded, pushing Chinese influence into new lands. Confucianism 
became a semi-religious instrument of the state; yet Buddhism continued to flourish, spreading into 
Korea and Japan. The arts reached new levels of sophistication. Poetry and literature flourished 
under the enlightened rulers. The Silk Road brought fortunes into China. Precious treasures were 
imported on the backs of camels from far away lands and bartered for Chinese silk, medicinal 
herbs, and pungent spices. Tang China was a multicultural empire where foreign merchants from 
across Central Asia and the Middle East settled in the urban centers, foremost among them the 
thriving capital of Chang'an (modern Xian), a bustling cosmopolitan center of over two million 
inhabitants. Foreign traders lived next to native artisans and both thrived. New ideas and exotic 
artistic forms followed alongside. The Tang Dynasty was a cultural renaissance where many of the 
forms and objects we now associate with China were first created. Moreover, this period represents 
one of the greatest cultural outpourings in human history. 


As new philosophical and religious strands penetrated the thought system of early China, the 
subject matter of tomb objects and tomb patterns changed. The past practice of entombing elite 
members of society with earthenware objects continued throughout the early and middle Tang 
period, but the earlier emphasis placed on recreating daily life shifted to flaunting status and excess. 
Tombs were no longer “underground houses,” but became a landscape with murals depicting the 
palaces, gardens, and open countryside in which the nobles passed their lives. During the Tang 
Dynasty, restrictions were placed on the number of objects that could be included in tombs, an 
amount determined by an individual’s social rank. In spite of the limitations, a striking variety of 
tomb furnishings have been excavated. Entire retinues of ceramic figures - animals, entertainers, 
musicians, guardians - were buried with the dead. 


During the Tang Dynasty, sculptural effigies of domesticated animals were often interred in the 
tombs of nobility and elite members of the social hierarchy. Created in all media, these sculptures 
accompanied the spirit of the deceased into the afterlife. While similar examples exist, most were 
found harnessed to wagons and carts and were meant to function as beasts of burden. However, this 
pair of sculptures was discovered buried as part of a herd, contained inside a sculpted miniature 
pen with other domesticated animals, suggesting that these oxes served as nourishment. During the 
Tang Dynasty, the Chinese believed that the afterlife was a continuation of our earthly existence. 
Thus, logically, as we require food to nourish our bodies on earth, so too will we require food to 
nourish our souls in the afterlife. Created to serve as food for the afterlife, these works are more 
than mere sculptures; they are a gorgeous memorial to the religious and philosophical beliefs of 
the Tang Dynasty. These effigies have served their eternal purpose well. Today, they continue to 
nourish our souls with their beauty and grace. 
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Painted Pottery Horse with Detachable Saddle - LA.565 
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This ceramic tripod vessel is modelled in the form of ding, a bronze ritual vessel for cooked food 
with a round body and three legs made throughout the Shang, Zhou, Qin and Han period. By 
the ‘Tang, the practice of replicating bronze ritual objects in ceramic had thrived, rejuvenated 
by technological advancements made in the production of ceramics. Sancai glazing developed 
into an art form under the Tang noted for some of the most exquisite tomb ware and ritual 
pieces. The globular shape of the belly, upright side handles, and wide-ridged mouth adhere to 
stylistic features of ding bronze ware. As characteristic of ceramic representations, this piece is 
intricately decorated in floral and animal motif. The body is surmounted on three legs formed by 
the gaping mouths of mystical creatures. All decoration emanates from the central floral image 
which contains a diamond shaped cut out. Curved stems and vines create a vivid design, linking 
the images of two mystical animals turned upward with mouth agape. Green and golden glaze 
cover the vessel with earth attached throughout. 


Tang Sancai-Glazed Tripod Vessel - 4768 


Circa: 618 AD to 906 AD 
Dimensions: 5.25” (13.3cm) high x 5.25” (13.3cm) wide 
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This large fragment of a head was once part of a much larger sculpture of a civic official. We 
can assume from the stature of this work that it likely stood outside as part of the spiritual road 
leading up to a mausoleum. Picture a procession of monumental civic officials, carved from stone, 
greeting the emperor as he makes his was inside. Such processional entrance ways are well known 
in China and occur in the architecture of other cultures and civilizations such as the Ancient 
Egyptians. While it might seem odd to immortalize a government bureaucrat in stone, especially 
on such a grand scale, when we consider the importance of such civil officials in the daily life of the 
empire, their significance becomes clear. With over two million inhabitants in greater Chang’an, 
the cosmopolitan capital of the Tang, the governance of just this city alone would have demanded 
an extensive network of civic servants, not to mention the numerous distant provinces of that 
comprised the greater Empire. In order to remove power from the hands of wealthy aristocrats 
and warlords, the Tang created a class of scholar officials to govern their lands, enacting the will 
of the Imperial Court throughout China. Rigorous examinations ensured that only the most 
qualified individuals were able to serve this crucial position. The official wears a tall cap with a 
chinstrap that marks his status. ‘Today, this monumental fragment 15 a stunning testament to the 
wealth and luxury of the Tang Dynasty, a golden age of Chinese culture made possible through 
the work of such officials. 


Tang Large Stone Sculpture Depicting the Head of a Civic Official - 5 


Circa: 618 AD to 907 AD 
Dimensions: 33” (83.8cm) high x 15.5” (39.4cm) wide 
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Pair of Tang Horses - LSO.42 


The Tang Dynasty was a golden age of Chinese culture. The arts reached new levels of sophistication. 
Poetry and literature flourished under the enlightened rulership. The Silk Road brought fortunes into 
China on the backs of camels, carrying exotic luxury items from distant lands. Foreign merchants 
from across Central Asia and the Middle East settled in the urban centers of the Tang China, foremost 
among them the thriving capital of Chang'an (modern Xian), a bustling cosmopolitan center of 
over two million inhabitants. The Tang Dynasty was a relatively stable period of great prosperity 
representing one of the greatest cultural flourishings in human history. During the Tang Dynasty, the 
adoration of the horse can be seen through their burial art. Horse models excavated from mausoleums 
of the period are among the most splendid and easily recognizable works of Chinese art. 


The great influence of the horse throughout the history of China cannot be underestimated. In 
fact, the ancient unification of the Chinese Empire was due in large part to the horse. Their rapid 
mobility allowed for quick communication between far away provinces. Likewise, the military role 
of horses aided in the conquest and submission of distant lands. The need to import stronger, faster 
steeds from Central Asia (as opposed to the native Mongol pony) led to the creation of the Silk Road. 
The importance of the horse in the history and culture of China can be viewed, in part, through the 
artistic legacy of this great civilization. In sculpture, painting, and literature, horses were glorified 
and revered, believed to be relatives of dragons, a theory reflecting their sacred status within society. 


The most magnificent horses, immortalised in Chinese literature and the visual arts, were the 
Ferghana horses introduced into China from the west (from modern Uzbekistan, Tajikistan and 
Kyrgyztan) during the Han dynasty (206 BC-AD 220). Obtaining these extraordinary stallions was 
still a priority for the Tang dynasty Emperor Taizong (r. AD 626-49), despite the fact that by the 
middle of the 7th century the ‘Tang government owned more than 700,000 -built up through tribute 
gifts and the careful management of official herds. Emperor Taizong was so devoted to his own 
horses that he ordered bas reliefs of his six favourite battle steeds to be carved and placed at his tomb. 
Even Emperor Xuanzong (r. AD 847-59) was said to have had two consuming passions - beautiful 
women and horses, and a dramatic painting of one of his favourite horses, Night-Shining White, 
by the renowned horse painter Han Gan (AD 720- 60) can now be seen now in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 


Such horses were used both for military campaigns and for leisure activities - for the Tang dynasty 
élite they became symbols of power and prosperity. Furthermore, during the early years of the Tang 
dynasty, the increasing cross-cultural fertilisation between sedentary Chinese and Central Asian 
semi- nomadic people encouraged the fashion of horse riding. Its tremendous popularity was very 
soon restrained by an imperial edict in 667, decreeing that only aristocrats (of both sexes) should be 
allowed to ride horses: owing a horse then became a privilege that only members of the higher class 
would have to. 
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Pair of Tang Sculptures of Horses with Removeable Saddles - H.1085 (Detail) 
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During the Tang dynasty, China enjoyed a period of consolidation, achievement, and confidence. 
v art tends to reflect this assurance in its realism, energy, and dignity. Pottery of this era is often 
compared to that of Classical Greece for the sophisticated achievements in sculpting and modelling. 
This statue resembles a portrait of an individual horse with its lifelike modelling and expressive 
facial features. To add to the realistic effect, a mane made of real hair would have been attached 
to the statue at the groove along the horse’s neck and a tail added to the rear. Strong, noble, and 
splendid, this brightly painted terracotta horse conveys the love and admiration that Tang society 
felt toward its steeds. As horses were often symbols of the afterlife, this funerary statue seems to be 
ready to bear his owner into the afterlife on his bright orange saddle. 


Horses held particular significance with Tang rulers and aristocrats, who relied on them for 
military preparedness and diplomatic policy. In addition, they were also revered for their religious 
significance: ancient tradition linked them to the dragon, designating them as supernatural 
creatures. Clearly, this horse was a beloved creature buried alongside the deceased to accompany 
him throughout eternity. Wearing harnesses painted in black with orange highlights, the horse is 
ready to gallop across the eternal fields of the afterlife, carrying the spirit of the deceased upon 
its back. 


Tang Fat Lady - AM.0028 


Circa: 618 AD to 906 AD 
Dimensions: 21” (53.3cm) high 
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The horse depicted here is of a large and spirited breed much sought after by the Chinese. 
Originating in the grasslands of Inner Asia, such horses were much larger than the pony native 
to China, hence valued for their speed and nobility. Indeed owing a horse became a privilege in 
Tang China when, in 667 an edict decreed that only aristocrats (of both sexes) could ride horses. 


Tang period terracotta figure of a horse - X.0408 


Circa: 618 AD to 906 AD 
Dimensions: 15.5” (39.4cm) high x 16.125” (41.0cm) wide 


Pair of Tang Horses - LSO.42 


Circa: 618 AD to 906 AD 
Dimensions: 27.25” (69.2cm) high 
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Pair of Tang Sculptures of Horses with Removeable Saddles - H.1085 


Circa: 618 AD to 906 AD 
Dimensions of right horse: 23.25” (59 cm) high 
Dimensions of left horse: 22.75” (57.8 cm) high 


These elegant terracotta sculptures of still retain much of its original white pigment in tact. A removable white 
saddle graces his back. This saddle likely would have once supported a sculpted rider that has since been lost 
or destroyed. The horses cars stand at attention. Its striking eyes are well defined. However, the most unique 
feature of this piece is the horse’s mane. Incised lines add texture to the mane that gracefully falls across the 
horse’s neck. A portion of the hair has been combed in front of the ears and split into a part. These rare 
features, in particular the coiffure and removable saddle, are highly sought after by collectors. This gorgeous 
sculpture is a testament to the admiration and adoration the Chinese had for this marvelous creature. Although 
they were an integral part in the expansion and defense of the empire, they were equally regarded for their 
beauty and grace as revealed by this sculpture. 
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Painted Pottery Horse with Detachable Saddle - LA.565 


Circa: 618 AD to 700 AD 
Dimensions: 23” (58.4cm) high 


Our horse perfectly exemplifies the early artistic production of the Central Plains (Henan and 
Shaanxi provinces) during the 7th century AD, when more detailed sculptures of caparisoned 
horses were placed in the tombs of the wealthy as companions for the afterlife. This impressive 
sculpture -its legs, torso, and head individually moulded and then attached together- still retains 
much of the original white pigment intact. However, even more impressive, is the removable 
saddle with engraved details that was once painted orange. The horse’s ears stand up in caution, 
its striking eyes well defined, a portion of its mane combed in front of the ears and split into a part. 
Its nostrils are flared and its mouth is semi-open, suggesting the horse’s impatience to depart for 
a long vigorous journey. These rare features, in particular the open mouth, mane and removable 
saddle, are highly sought after by collectors. 
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Tang Sculpture of a Horse with Removable Saddle - X.0424 


Circa: 7th Century to 8th Century 
Dimensions: 25.25” (64. Icm) high x 26.25” (66.7cm) wide 
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Tang Sculpture of a Horse with Removable Saddle - H.1083 


Circa: 7th Century AD to 8 h Century AD 
Dimensions: 22.6” (57.4cm) high 
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Our horse perfectly exemplifies the early artistic production of the Central Plains (Henan and 
Shaanxi provinces) during the 7th century AD, when more detailed sculptures of caparisoned 
horses were placed in the tombs of the wealthy as companions for the afterlife. This impressive 
sculpture -its legs, torso, and head individually moulded and then attached together- still retains 
much of the original white pigment intact. However, even more impressive, is the removable 
saddle with engraved details that was once painted orange. The horse’s ears stand up in caution, 
its striking eyes well defined, a portion of its mane combed in front of the ears and split into a part. 
Its nostrils are flared and its mouth is semi-open, suggesting the horse’s impatience to depart for 
a long vigorous journey. These rare features, in particular the open mouth, mane and removable 
saddle, are highly sought after by collectors. 


Tang Sculpture of a Horse - H.699 


Circa: 618 AD to 906 AD 
Dimensions: 29” (73.7cm) high 
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This statue resembles a portrait of an individual horse with its lifelike modelling and expressive 
facial features. Individual hairs of the mane and tail have been carefully painted onto the surface, 
in addition to the horse’s eye and reigns and harness, heightening the naturalism of the work. 
Furthermore, this work is notable for the position of the horse’s head, gently turned to the side, with 
an arched neck. Strong, noble, and splendid, this terracotta horse conveys the love and admiration 
that Tang society felt toward its steeds. As horses were often symbols of the afterlife, this funerary 
statue seems to be ready to bear his owner into the afterlife on his saddle, which still bears some 
remnants of the original orange polychrome that once brightly coloured it. Horses held particular 
significance with ‘Tang rulers and aristocrats, who relied on them for military preparedness and 
diplomatic policy. In addition, they were also revered for their religious significance: ancient 
tradition linked them to the dragon, designating them as supernatural creatures. Clearly, this horse 
was a beloved creature buried alongside the deceased to accompany him throughout eternity. This 
horse is ready to gallop across the eternal fields of the afterlife, carrying the spirit of the deceased 
upon its back. 


Tang Sculpture of a Horse - H.860 


Circa: 618 AD to 906 AD 
Dimensions: 12.25” (31. 1cm) high 
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Tang Large Sancat-Glazed Terracotta Sculpture of a Lokapala - H.701 (Detail) 


1/3 


This pair of polychrome Lokapala sculptures is an exceptional example of the warrior and 
guardian images placed in the tombs of high-ranking members of the Tang Dynasty. As well as 
being exquisitely modelled, the figures are highly decorated and painted with a range of organic 
pigments that have survived extremely well. The first figure (LSO.40.1) wears an ornate single-disc 
headdress and a highly decorated high-collared tunic with zoomorphic shoulder flares and large, 
wide sleeves. He is standing in heroic pose (c. 52 cm tall) upon the recumbent and docile body of 
an ox. The tunic and details are predominantly painted, including organic and floral deigns and 
patterns. The face is extremely fine, with good colouring and detailed point work of the features 
and facial hair. 


The second figure (LSO.40.2) has a larger, three-pointed headdress with similar clothing and 
zoomorphic shoulder flares, with the same large sleeves. He stands c. 50 cm tall. ‘The animal upon 
which he stands is probably a deer, which has been exquisitely observed and modelled. Surface 
detail is both sculptural and painted, with considerable attention being paid to the texture and 
surface of the fabric, as well as the floral paintwork. The face is extremely finely painted, with 
individual swirls of hair and other features picked out in minute detail. The most extraordinary 
aspect of these remarkable statues is their almost perfect preservation. Whereas Lokapala statues 
are not uncommon in the graves of social notables, the vast majority have suffered considerable 
taphonomic damage through burial, notably to the fragile organic pigments with which the 
sculptures were usually painted. These museum-quality specimens are a spectacular exception. 
Warrior figures are one of the numerous figure types included in the grave offerings of deceased 
social luminaries throughout this period. Entire retinues of ceramic figures were incorporated 
into the grave furniture, including animals, entertainers, musicians and guardians. According to 
one Chinese tradition explaining their origin, the emperor Taizong, when ill, was threatened by 
ghosts outside his room screeching and throwing bricks and tiles. When General Jin Shubao (Chin 
Shu-pao) and a fellow officer came to stand guard the activity of the ghosts ceased. The grateful 
emperor had portraits of the two men hung on either side of his palace gates, and thereafter their 
images became widespread as door-gods. 


Pair of Tang Dynasty Polychrome Lokapala Warnors - LSO.40 


Circa: 618 AD to 906 AD 
Dimensions: 19.5” (49.5cm) high 
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During the Tang Dynasty, restrictions were placed on the number of objects that could be included 
in tombs, an amount determined by an individual’s social rank. In spite of the limitations, a striking 
variety of tomb furnishings have been excavated. Entire retinues of ceramic figures - animals, 
entertainers, musicians, guardians - were buried with the dead. Many of the objects reflect Tang 
China’s extraordinary amount of contact with foreigners, bringing into China influences that 
were then adapted and absorbed into its culture. One of these influences is apparent in this figure 
that corresponds to Buddhist warrior deities that assume a mortuary role in China but also serve 
as protectors of Buddhist temples. Known as “Protector of the Burial Vault” or “Protector of the 
Burial Ground,” the fierce, armored guardian stands atop a recumbent ox. 


This stance symbolizes the heavenly king’s authority and responsibility as protector of the tomb. 
According to one Chinese tradition explaining their origin, the emperor Taizong when ill was 
threatened by ghosts outside of his room screeching and throwing bricks and tiles. When his 
general Jin Shubao (Chin Shu-pao) and a fellow officer came to stand guard the activity of the 
ghosts ceased. The grateful emperor had portraits of the two men hung on either side of his 
palace gates, and thereafter their images became widespread as door-gods. Originally, he would 
have brandished two weapons in his hand. Perhaps swords, these weapons were likely fabricated 
in a material such as wood that deteriorated over the centuries. Looking at his stern face and 
gazing into his fierce eyes, we understand why such works were intended to frighten away tomb 
robbers and evil spirits. Yet despite his intimidating nature, we are not repelled by him; instead, 
we are attracted to his artistic mastery and intriguing history. 


Tang Sculpture of a Lokapala - H.744 


Circa: 618 AD to 906 AD 
Dimensions: 30.5” (77.5cm) high 
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Set of Three Tang Pottery Lokapalas - LA.526 


Circa: 618 AD to 906 AD 
Dimensions: 12.5” (31.8cm) high 
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Traditionally, this fierce, armoured guardian stood upon a recumbent ox, symbolic of the Celestial 
King’s authority; however, in this example, the guardian tramples on a fully modelled demon 
that is attempting to bite the guardian’s foot. The demon has even been sculpted to webfeet and 
hands. His face is finely modelled. Red paint highlights his lips while remnants of black lines detail 
his beard. Especially pleasing is the delicate modelling of the stylized zoomorphic armour that 
decorates his shoulders. Appearing like some exotic sea creature with undulating ears and arched 
trunk, the guardian’s arms appears to emerge from the mouths of these creatures. Originally, this 
type of figure had its origins in Buddhist philosophy; however, over the ages, as society became 
more secularized, they began to fulfill the more generic role of tomb guardians. And as society 
evolved, these figures lost their religious significance and became symbolic of the military might 
that protected the wealth of the Tang from the nomadic barbarian invaders of the North 


Tang Large Sancar-Glazed Terracotta Sculpture of a Lokapala - H.701 


Circa: 618 AD to 906 AD 
Dimensions: 56” (142.2cm) high 
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Known as Lokapala and as the Devaraja, or Celestial King, this guardian figure is a type of 
Chinese art known as mingqi and dates from 618 to 906 AD from Tang Dynasty. Mingqi is a 
general term for a type of Chinese art that refers to objects specifically created for interment in the 
tombs of elite individuals in order to provide for their afterlife. ‘Typically, Chinese spirit guardians 
come in pairs and stood guard over the tombs to ward off any evil- sprits or robbers. Clearly, these 
imposing figures warded away the forces of evil and protected the deceased throughout eternity. 
The refined artistry and sophisticated beauty of Minggi still continues to amaze art lovers and 
collectors alike. It is with reverence that these items are displayed and appreciated. 


Tang Large Sancar-Glazed Terracotta Sculpture of a Lokapala - H.702 


Circa: 618 AD to 906 AD 
Dimensions: 51” (129.5cm) high 
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This pair of Lokapala sculptures is a dramatic example of the warrior images placed in the 
tombs of high-ranking members of the Tang Dynasty. The figures are exquisitely modelled, and 
still retain some of their original polychrome paintwork. These comparatively large figures are a 
matching pair from the grave furniture of a social notable of the Tang Dynasty. Standing c.86 cm 
high on incorporated pedestal bases, these imposing figures were believed to defend the deceased 
in the hereafter, hence their fierce expressions and warlike appearance. One figure is grimacing 
through clenched teeth, the other open- mouthed. Their bellicose appearance would have been 
heightened by the addition of a wooden spear or other weapon to the perforations in their raised 
hands. 


The figures are identically dressed in knee- length tunics with long sleeves, and separate leggings. 
They also wear a series of straps that encircle the neck and are drawn together at a central boss in 
the middle of the chest. This also serves to support the large shoulder-flares that would probably 
have served a defensive as well as aesthetic function in life. Both figures wear pointed shoes and 
spiked helmets with folded- up neck guards. The most extraordinary aspect of these remarkable 
statues 1s their almost perfect preservation. Whereas Lokapala statues are not uncommon in the 
graves of social notables from this period, the vast majority have suffered major taphonomic 
surface damage to delicate ceramic detailing. In the present case, however, condition is excellent, 
with some of the original paint still extant. Warrior figures are one of the numerous figure types 
included in the grave offerings of deceased social luminaries throughout this period. Entire retinues 
of ceramic figures were incorporated into the grave furniture, including animals, entertainers, 
musicians and guardians. According to one Chinese tradition explaining their origin, the emperor 
Taizong, when ill, was threatened by ghosts outside his room screeching and throwing bricks and 
tiles. When General Jin Shubao (Chin Shu-pao) and a fellow officer came to stand guard the 
activity of the ghosts ceased. The grateful emperor had portraits of the two men hung on either 
side of his palace gates, and thereafter their images became widespread as door-gods. 


Pair of Tang Dynasty Lokapala Warriors - LSO.41 


Circa: 618 AD to 906 AD 
Dimensions: 33.75” (85.7cm) high 
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FAT LADIES 


Tang Fat Lady - AM.0028 (Detail) 
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The current sculpture is a perfect example of the genre. She stands, draped from neck to footin a 
loose- fitting white dress and jacket (?), leaning her weight back slightly on one foot, while bringing 
the forefingers on her tiny hands together as if in awkward enquiry. The dress is rendered simply 
yet effectively, with creases incised around the hem and the waist, and a low-cut sash below the 
hips, and large, loose sleeves. Her skin tone is pale — a traditional measure of social elites, who did 
not expose themselves to the sun’s rays — which contrasts strongly with her red lips, dark eyebrows 
and small, enquiring eyes and retrousse nose. She is undoubtedly well-nourished, another marker 
of social class, and her rounded jawline and cheeks run smoothly with the loose contours of her 
body. Her hair is gathered up into an ornate fan- like design with a tie, the bun carefully folded 
and manoeuvred into four distinct lozenges; this style, which is associated with aristocratic and 
court circles, is known from written, sculptural and painted sources. This piece offers a narrative 
of courtly life over a thousand years ago, in superbly delicate and carefully- rendered detail. This 
is a stunning piece of ancient art and a credit to any collection of Chinese masterpieces. 


Tang Fat Lady - AM.0028 


Circa: 618 AD to 906 AD 
Dimensions: 21” (53.3cm) high 
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It was during the Tang Dynasty that China’s outstanding technological and aesthetic achievements 
opened to external influences, resulting in the introduction of numerous new forms of self- 
expression, coupled with internal innovation and considerable social freedom. The Tang dynasty 
also saw the birth of the printed novel, significant musical and theatrical heritage and many of 
China’s best-known painters and artists. The Dynasty was created on the 18th of June, 618 AD, 
when the Li family seized power from the last crumbling remnants of the preceding Sui Dynasty. 
This political and regal regime was long-lived, and lasted for almost 300 years. The imperial 
aspirations of the preceding periods and early Tang leaders led to unprecedented wealth, resulting 
in considerable socioeconomic stability, the development of trade networks and vast urbanisation 
for China’s exploding population (estimated at around 50 million people in the 8th century AD). 


The Tang rulers took cues from earlier periods, maintaining many of their administrative 
structures and systems intact. Even when dynastic and governmental institutions withdrew from 
management of the empire towards the end of the period — their authority undermined by localised 
rebellions and regional governors known as jiedushi —the systems were so well- established that 
they continued to operate regardless. The artworks created during this era are among China’s 
greatest cultural achievements. It was the greatest age for Chinese poetry and painting, and 
sculpture also developed (although there was a notable decline in Buddhist sculptures following 
repression of the faith by pro-Taoism administrations later in the regime). It is disarming to note 
that the eventual decline of imperial power, followed by the official end of the dynasty on the 4th 
of June 907, hardly affected the great artistic turnover. 


Tang Sculpture of a Fat Lady - TE010 


Circa: 618 AD to 907 AD 
Dimensions: 12.75” (32.4cm) high x 4” (10.2cm) wide 
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During the Tang Dynasty, restrictions were placed on the number of objects that could be included 
in tombs, an amount determined by an individual’s social rank. In spite of the limitations, a 
striking variety of tomb furnishings — known as mingqi - have been excavated. Entire retinues of 
ceramic figures — representing warriors, animals, entertainers, musicians, guardians and every other 
necessary category of assistant — were buried with the dead in order to provide for the afterlife. 
Warriors (lokapala) were put in place to defend the dead, while horses/camels were provided for 
transport, and officials to run his estate in the hereafter. 


Domestic servants and attendants were also included, however, and it is to this category that the 
current pieces belong, During the Tang Dynasty, restrictions were placed on the number of objects 
that could be included in tombs, an amount determined by an individual’s social rank. In spite of 
the limitations, a striking variety of tomb furnishings, known as mingqi, have been excavated. Entire 
retinues of ceramic figures - animals, entertainers, musicians, guardians - were buried with the dead 
in order to provide for the afterlife. Of the various types of mingqi, perhaps none are more charming 
than the beautiful sculptures of elegant female courtiers. These gorgeous sculptures represent the 
idealized woman of the Tang Dynasty. This sophisticated lady provided eternal companionship 
for her lord throughout the afterlife. We can imagine her gracefully dancing or singing a poetical 
song, two very popular customs for courtiers during the Tang Dynasty, considered a golden age of 
Chinese culture. Such ladies are described in the numerous love poems written during this era, the 
greatest outpouring of poetry in Chinese history. This stunning lady wears her hair in an elaborately 
styled coiffure. A remarkable amount of the original pigment that once decorated this work remains 
intact. Such women may represent wives, princesses, or attendants. Their beauty inspires us as 
we are transported back to another time. This gorgeous sculpture has been to the next world and 
returned to our modern era to tell us her tale. She speaks of the enormous wealth and sophisticated 
culture of the Tang Dynasty, one of the greatest periods of artistic creation in human history. 
Although she speaks of the past, this lady in waiting continues to amaze us in the present with her 
unmatched beauty and sculptural refinement. 


HORSES AND 
RIDERS 
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Tang Painted Terracotta Sculpture of a Horse and Female Rider - H.686 
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The importance of the horse in the history and culture of China can be viewed, in part, through 
the artistic legacy of this great civilization. In sculpture, painting, and literature, horses were 
glorified andrevered. Furthermore, horses were believed to be relatives of the mythological dragon, 
reflecting their sacred status within society. This sculpture depicts a foreigner riding horseback; his 
hat, nose, and beard reveal his foreign status. Most probably, he was merchant from the ‘Turkish 
tribes of Central Asia working the Silk Road. Perhaps he has brought this steed to China in order 
to trade for precious silk. The early dating of this work is reflective of the stylization of the horses 
head and legs that were characteristic of the preceding Sui Dynasty. Overall, this sculpture is a 
testament to the revered status of the horse in Chinese culture, a love that reached new heights of 
expression during the Tang Dynasty. 


Tang Sculpture of a Horse and Foreign Rider - H.688 


Circa: 600 AD to 700 AD 
Dimensions: 20” (50.8cm) high 
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The Tang Dynasty was an era of unrivalled wealth and luxury. The country was successfully 
reunified and the borders were expanded, pushing Chinese influence into new lands. Confucianism 
became a semi-religious instrument of the state; yet Buddhism continued to flourish, spreading into 
Korea and Japan. The arts reached new levels of sophistication. Poetry and literature flourished 
under the enlightened rulers. The Silk Road brought fortunes into China. Precious treasures were 
imported on the backs of camels from far away lands and bartered for Chinese silk, medicinal 
herbs, and pungent spices. Tang China was a multicultural empire where foreign merchants from 
across Central Asia and the Middle East settled in the urban centers, foremost among them the 
thriving capital of Chang'an (modern Xian), a bustling cosmopolitan center of over two million 
inhabitants. Foreign traders lived next to native artisans and both thrived. New ideas and exotic 
artistic forms followed alongside. The Tang Dynasty was a cultural renaissance where many of 
the forms and objects we now associate with China were first created. Moreover, this period 
represents one of the greatest cultural outpourings in human history. 


The great influence of the horse throughout the history of China cannot be underestimated. In 
fact, the ancient expansion of the Chinese Empire was due in large part to the horse. The rapid 
mobility of horses allowed for quick communication between far away provinces. Likewise, the 
military role of horses aided in the defense of the borders from nomadic invaders as well as the 
conquest and submission of distant lands. The need to import stronger, faster steeds from Central 
Asia (as opposed to the local Mongol pony) led to the creation of the Silk Road. The importance 
of the horse in the history and culture of China can be viewed, in part, through the artistic legacy 
of this great civilization. In sculpture, painting, and literature, horses were glorified and revered. 
Furthermore, horses were believed to be relatives of the mythological dragon, reflecting their 
sacred status within society. 


This general type of Chinese burial art is known as mingqi. Mingqi were any of a variety of 
objects specifically created for interment in the tombs of elite individuals in order to provide for 
the afterlife. This sculpture depicts a noble lady riding upon a fine steed, inscribed on its hind leg 
with the Chinese characters denoting, “offical horse,” suggesting her and the horse’s elite status. 
Riding horses was a popular aristocratic tradition, as well as playing polo, illuminating the link 
between the upper crust of Tang society and horses. The early dating of this work is reflective of 
the stylization of the horses head and legs that were characteristic of the preceding Sui Dynasty. 
Overall, this sculpture is a testament to the revered status of the horse in Chinese culture, a love 
that reached new heights of expression during the Tang Dynasty. 


Tang Painted Terracotta Sculpture of a Horse and Female Rider - H.686 


Circa: 600 AD to 700 AD 
Dimensions: 19” (48.3cm) high 
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In sculpture, painting, and literature, horses were glorified and revered. Furthermore, horses were 
believed to be relatives of the mythological dragon, reflecting their sacred status within society. This 
sculpture depicts a foreigner riding horseback; his hat, nose, and beard reveal his foreign status. 
Most probably, he was merchant from the Turkish tribes of Central Asia working the Silk Road. 
Perhaps he has brought this steed to China in order to trade for precious silk. The early dating of 
this work is reflective of the stylization of the horses head and legs that were characteristic of the 
preceding Sui Dynasty. Overall, this sculpture is a testament to the revered status of the horse in 
Chinese culture, a love that reached new heights of expression during the Tang Dynasty. 


Tang Sculpture of a Horse and Foreign Rider - H.689 


Circa: 600 AD to 700 AD 
Dimensions: 20” (50.8cm) high 
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This sculpture depicts a foreigner riding horseback; his hat, nose, and beard reveal his foreign 
status. Most probably, he was merchant from the Turkish tribes of Central Asia working the 
Silk Road. Perhaps he has brought this steed to China in order to trade for precious silk. The 
early dating of this work is reflective of the stylization of the horses head and legs that were 
characteristic of the preceding Sui Dynasty. Overall, this sculpture is a testament to the revered 
status of the horse in Chinese culture, a love that reached new heights of expression during the 
Tang Dynasty. 


Tang Painted Terracotta Sculpture of a Horse and Foreign Rider - H.687 


Circa: 600 AD to 700 AD 
Dimensions: 19.5” (49.5cm) high 
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The horse depicted would have belonged to a large and spirited breed much sought after by the 
Chinese. Originating in the grasslands of Inner Asia, such horses were much larger than the 
pony native to China, hence valued for their speed and nobility. Indeed owing a horse became a 
privilege in Tang China when, in 667 an edict decreed that only aristocrats (of both sexes) could 
ride them. 


Leisure-rich aristocrats then amused themselves playing sports (in this case polo) and hunting. And 
such activities were not limited to men but more than often involved the partecipation of women. 
This female rider, with her high waisted long red tunic, and an arm raised, her hand possibly 
brandishing a stick that is no more there, as to hit the ball, beautifully reflects the aura of novelty 
and gender exploration that permeated the Tang period. The colourful dresses, hairstyles and 
ornamentation provide us with an insight into the aethetic tastes and fashion consideration of the 
time, carrying us into a past-time of amusements of exotic flavour. 


Tang Polychrome Horse and Female Polo Player - LA.528 


Circa: 618 AD to 906 AD 
Dimensions: 16.25” (41.3cm) high 


Tang Processional Set of Exght Painted Terracotta Horse and Riders - X.0421 


Circa: 618 AD to 906 AD 
Dimensions: 13.75” (34.9cm) high x 13” (33.0cm) wide 
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Here, we are witness to an elaborate procession. Perhaps even the funeral procession that carried 
the deceased into his tomb, where these painted terracotta figures were unearthed centuries later. 
Most likely, these works were dedicated to a member of the royal elite and we can imagine masses 
of citizenry lining up to catch a glimpse of this procession. Some riders appear to be government 
officials, and others, entertainers or family members. Both the horses themselves and the riders are 
colorfully painted in bright polychrome hues. While parades such as represented by this set were 
certainly not unknown in Tang China, they must have been special occasions reserved for religious 
ceremonies or other such special circumstances. While this procession set may memorialize an 
event from jovial than funeral rites, their discovery inside a tomb reveals their connection with the 
afterlife. Perhaps this set was interred in order to welcome the deceased into the world beyond. 
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This sculpture, depicting an elegantly dressed man riding on the back of a white horse, reveals 
this connection between nobility and the horse. His cloak still retains a majority of its original red 
pigment, as do his lips and the black headdress that crowns his head (similar to a cap worn by civic 
officials). We can imagine this rider marching with his steed as part of an important ceremony. 
Discovered buried inside a tomb, this work was supposed to accompany the deceased throughout 
the afterlife. The striking beauty of this work is even more impressive, considering that it was 
created specifically for interment and was not supposed to be seen by the living. Today, we marvel 
in the beauty of this sculpture as much as its tremendous history and intriguing legacy. 


Tang Polychrome Horse and Female Rider - X.0410 


Circa: 618 AD to 906 AD 
Dimensions: 16.125” (41.0cm) high x 12.25” (31. 1cm) wide 


SPIRIT GUARDIANS 
AND WARRIORS 


Tang Sculpture of a Spirit Guardian - LA.566 
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These two terracotta warriors are poised to protect their deceased lord. They wear armor 
consisting of shin guards, chest plates, and shoulder guards with curved tips. A decorative boss 
uadorns the center of their chest plates. Helmets with dramatic upturned rims crown their heads. 
They stand in mirror-image postures, each holding one arm bent to the side with hand on hip 
and the other arm held forwards, elbow slightly bent. In this hand, they would have originally 
brandished weapons, perhaps swords or spears, made from a less durable material such as wood. 
Between the two figures, a remarkable amount of the original polychrome paint is still in tact. 
Their helmets were red; as were the long-sleeved garments they wear underneath their armour. 
The armour itself has been elegantly decorated by painted patterns with gilt highlights. 


This pair bares a striking resemblance to the gods known as Lokapalas. Historically, these deities 
served as protectors of Buddhist temples; however, upon being assimilated into Chinese ideology, 
they assumed a mortuary role. However, neither warrior in this pair stands in the traditional stance 
of the Lokapala: subduing a demon or triumphing over a recumbent beast. Although these figures 
are slightly different, we can assume their role in the afterlife would have been the same. According 
to one Chinese tradition explaining their origin, Emperor Taizong when ill was threatened by 
ghosts outside of his room screeching and throwing bricks and tiles. When his general Jin Shubao 
and a fellow officer came to stand guard, the ghosts quit their harassment. The grateful emperor 
had portraits of the two men hung on either side of his palace gates, and thereafter their images 
became widespread as door-gods. Although they were intended to protect the tomb and ward off 
any infiltrators, be they tomb robbers or malevolent spirits, these warriors do not repel us; instead, 
their compelling history and stunning beauty attract us to them. 


Pair of Tang Painted and Gilt Terracotta Tomb Guardians - H.1092 


Circa: 618 AD to 906 AD 
Dimensions: 26” (66.0cm) high 
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This pair of terracotta warriors is a general type of Chinese art known as minggi (the grave 
objects). Mingqi were any of a variety of objects specifically created for interment in the tombs of 
elite individuals in order to provide for the afterlife. This burial practice continued into the Tang 
dynasty when it expanded to the middle class. These statues, depicted soldiers in Tang Dynasty, 
reveal their powerful force through passionate facial expressions, manly poses, and wearing hard 
armour. They were made in order to ward off potential tomb robbers or evil spirits that might 
try to infiltrate the tomb. These guardians stand tall and show off their lively masculinity in a 
threatening posture. Especially, strict facial expressions, strong arms and fists, and hard armours 
armed with the whole body are suitable for performing the functions of a protecting the tomb. 
Although these works were supposed to frighten away intruders, the masterfully delicate sculpting 
proves far more attractive than repelling. These statues in the collection of the Barakat Gallery are 
masterpieces of Tang Dynasty, a period of economic prosperity and cultural growth. 


Pair of Tang Terracotta Warriors - X.0621 


Circa: 618 AD to 906 AD 
Dimensions: 26” (66.0cm) high x 10.50” (26.7cm) wide 
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Originating during the Six Dynasties period (222-589 A.D.), this type of figure is known as a 
tomb guardian, for originally, a pair of such figures always stood guard at the tombs of Chinese 
rulers. Traditionally, both figures in the pair are mythological composite creatures, one always 
an amalgamation various animals while the other combined of human and animal traits. These 
guardians were interred in order to ward off potential tomb robbers or evil spirits that might try 
to infiltrate the tomb. This mythological beast combines the body and face of a feline with the 
legs and hooves of a horse. A pointed central antler emerges from in between his upright ears. His 
snarling face, complete with fangs, has been expertly rendered, conveying a determined expression 
that is fierce and intimidating. While just half of a pair, this guardian stands alone, revealing the 
exotic beauty of these fantastical creatures. 


Tang Dynasty Terracotta spirit guardian -M (Paw with TE013) 


Circa: 618 AD to 906 AD 
Dimensions: 24” (61.0cm) high x 8” (20.3cm) wide 
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The feline headed beast and humanoid sculptures date from 618 — 906 AD. These two figures 
are excellent representatives of Spirit Guardians and Mingqi from the Tang Dynasty Mingqi is a 
general terms used in Chinese art referring to objects specifically created for interment in the tombs 
of elite individuals in order to provide for the afterlife. Chinese spirit guardians are understood to 
have come in pairs and stood guard over the tombs to ward off any evil-sprits or robbers. Although 
these works are supposed to be frightful, the masterfully delicate sculpting of their flaming heads 
and the gorgeous colours of their Sancai glaze prove more attractive than repelling. Protrusions 
of horns and flames emerge from their body, remarkably still in tact considering their fragility. 
Perhaps the most stunning feature of this pair is their back, elegantly painted in orange and black 
stripes like a tiger. What further sets this pair apart is the unusual presence of a small turtle. Not 
typically seen at the base of guardian figures the appearance of this amphibian might allude to 
a ruler, but the substantiated significance has been lost to over the centuries. The guardians both 
sit on pedestals with snakes slithering across their feet, a formidable site for any wayward spirit or 
tomb robber passing by. Generally, guardian figures are understood to be mythological composite 
creatures, one always a combination of various animals, while the other combined of human and 
animal traits. In the case the animal figure appears to be a combination of a large cat, dragon with 
ox hooves, while the humanoid guardian is a mixtures of human, some sort of four legged animal 
and again with ox hooves. 


Pair of Tang Sculptures of Spirit Guardians - H.734 


Circa: 618 AD to 906 AD 
Dimensions: 22.75” (57.8cm) high 
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Originating during the Six Dynasties period (222-589 A.D.), this type of figure is known as a 
tomb guardian, for originally, a pair of such figures always stood guard at the tombs of Chinese 
rulers. Traditionally, both figures in the pair are mythological composite creatures, one always 
an amalgamation various animals while the other combined of human and animal traits. ‘These 
guardians were interred in order to ward off potential tomb robbers or evil spirits that might try 
to infiltrate the tomb. This mythological beast combines the body and face of a feline with the 
legs and hooves of a horse. A pointed central antler emerges from in between his upright ears. His 
snarling face, complete with fangs, has been expertly rendered, conveying a determined expression 
that is fierce and intimidating. While just half of a pair, this guardian stands alone, revealing the 
exotic beauty of these fantastical creatures. 


Tang Sculpture of a Spirit Guardian - TE013 (Pair with NPO15) 


Circa: 618 AD to 907 AD 
Dimensions: 27” (68.6cm) high x 9.75” (24.8cm) wide 
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The inclusion of fantastic animal guardians as part of the retinue of tomb figures began in the 
Northern Wei dynasty (386-534) and continued into the Tang dynasty. Also called earth spirits 
‘dusheng’, or zhenmushou' (“grave-quelling beasts”), these guardians took the form of a fantastic 
hybrid creature composed of various animal and sometimes human elements and were placed in 
the tomb in pairs to ward off any malevolent beings who threatened to intrude. This apothropaic 
concept was indeed already present during the Warring States period (5th-4th centuries BC) in 
tombs from the southern state of Chu, where often ‘zhenmushow’ with incredible antler tines and 
long tongues sticking out were placed at the entrance of the tomb to guard the coffin and protect it 
from evil. However, in the south, tomb guardians quickly disappeared after the Eastern Jin period 
(317-420, an abrupt change of practice that probably reflected different cultural approaches. In 
fact, northern and western people -being more mindful of spirits and demons- were always more 
inclined to protect the dead from undesirable encounters and went into a lot of effort in creating 
wonderful sculptures of tomb guardians; southerners instead simply chose to continue to transmit 
the age-old practice of providing for the daily life of the deceased in the afterlife. 


When looking at our human-faced earth spirit, it is clear that his face betrays distinctive Central 
Asian features; his twisted head gear is reminiscent of the tall pointed hats made of felt or soft 
material, worn by Central Asian merchants who frequently crowded the streets of the Tang 
capital, Chang’an. Some scholars in the past have also attempted to attribute these distinctive 
traits to either a group of Semitic merchants or to some ethnic groups from the Kashgar region 
of Central Asia, although neither possibility has been verified. 


Yet this figure typifies the funerary guardian creatures of the seventh and early eight centuries. 
It is brilliantly painted with speckles on the shoulders and colourful painted flowers on the chest, 
both motifs possibly deriving from wax-resist techniques long popular in textile manufacture. It 
does not wear an armour, an accessory commonly found in human guardians instead, and his 
legs terminate in hooves, similarly to those found in the Astana tombs in the Turfan basin of 
Xinjiang and datable to the 7th- early 8th century AD. Although very little is known to date the 
Astana tombs precisely, it seems likely that these beats were introduced in the area after the ‘Tang 
conquest of the kingdom of Gaochang in 640. Chinese control of the area lasted until the mid 
8th century and many are the stylistic parallels in tomb furnishings between central China and 
Turfan, although the western regions seemed to have preferred painted decoration to the more 
popular sancai glaze of the metropolitan pieces. 


Tang Sculpture of a Spirit Guardian - LA.562 


Circa: 618 AD to 908 AD 
Dimensions: 12.25” (31.1cm) high 
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The inclusion of fantastic animal guardians as part of the retinue of tomb figures began in the 
Northern Wei dynasty (386-534) and continued into the Tang dynasty. Also called earth spirits 
(dusheng), or ‘zhenmushow’ (“tomb-guarding beasts”), these guardians took the form of a fantastic 
hybrid creature composed of various animal and sometimes human elements and were placed in 
the tomb in pairs to ward off any malevolent beings who threatened to intrude. Such idea was 
indeed already present during the Warring States period (5th-4th centuries BC) in tombs from the 
southern state of Chu, where often ‘zhenmushow’ with incredible antler tines and long tongues 
sticking out were placed at the entrance of the tomb to guard the coffin and protect it from evil. 


However, in the south, tomb guardians quickly disappeared after the Eastern Jin period (317- 
420), an abrupt change of practice that probably reflected different cultural approaches. This was 
probably due to the fact that northern people -being more mindful of spirits and demons- were 
always more inclined to protect the dead from undesirable encounters and went into a lot of effort 
in creating wonderful sculptures of tomb guardians; southerners instead simply chose to continue 
to transmit the age-old practice of providing for the daily life of the deceased in the afterlife. 


The painted animal guardian 15 here depicted with quite a ferocious feline head with fangs out 
and upturned ears, his red-painted mane on the side and the back made of protruding spikes 
stretching upwards, his powerful paws firmly placed on top of rocks. This type of zhenmushou' 
probably evolved from the dorsal-spiked beasts of the Han and Western Jin period (see X.0351) 
and was later refined during the Six Dynasties period. His menacing look would seem to indicate 
a northern workshop, during the early to mid Tang period. 


Tang Sculpture of a Spirit Guardian - LA.566 


Circa: 618 AD to 906 AD 
Dimensions: 21.25” (54.0cm) high x 11.4” (29.0cm) wide 
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The inclusion of fantastic anımal guardians as part of the retinue of tomb figures began in the 
Northern Wei dynasty (386-534) and continued into the Tang dynasty. Also called carth spirits 
(dusheng), or ‘zhenmushow’ (“tomb-guarding beasts”), these guardians took the form of a fantastic 
hybrid creature composed of various animal and sometimes human elements and were placed in 
the tomb in pairs to ward off any malevolent beings who threatened to intrude. Such idea was 
indeed already present during the Warring States period (5th-4th centuries BC) in tombs from the 
southern state of Chu, where often ‘zhenmushow’ with incredible antler tines and long tongues 
sticking out were placed at the entrance of the tomb to guard the coffin and protect it from evil. 


Tang Sculpture of a Spirit Guardian - TE005 


Circa: 618 AD to 907 AD 
Dimensions: 24” (61.0cm) high x 9.60” (24.4cm) wide 


ANIMALS 
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The camel is an unusual domestic animal; it carries a saddle of flesh on its back; swiftly it dashes 
over the shifting sands; it manifests its merit in dangerous places; it has a secret understanding 
of springs and sources, subtle indeed is its knowledge.” This quote by Guo Pu dates to the 3rd 
Century A.D. and reveals the extent to which the Chinese adulated camels. For the Chinese, 
these creatures symbolized the wealth and luxury that resulted from trading on the Silk Road. 
Commerce across this extensive network of paths and trails brought prosperity, foreign merchants, 
and exotic merchandise into China. However, the dusty trails of the Silk Road were an arduous 
journey through the rugged mountains and harsh deserts of Central Asia that could only be 
traversed by the two humped Bactrian camel. ‘This remarkable beast was able to withstand the 
scorching heat of the desert and maintain its own nutrients, surviving for months without fresh 
supplies of water. The government kept vast herds of these invaluable creatures, presided over by 
civil officials, for hauling their precious commodities across the Silk Road. These exotic creatures 
were a common sight in the cosmopolitan cities of ‘Tang China, carrying both traders and their 
goods directly into the markets. Likewise, ‘Tang artist began to create charming representations of 
these prized creatures as mingqi in order to symbolize continued wealth and prosperity throughout 
the afterlife. 


Early Tang Terracotta Camel with Removable Saddle - LA.508 


Circa: 7 h Century AD to 8th Century AD 
Dimensions: 22” (55.9cm) high x 19.5” (49.5cm) wide 
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This sculpture of a camel and rider is a gorgeous example of the refined artistry of works mingqi 
art from the Tang Dynasty. The distinct physiognomy of the removable rider, featuring deep-set 
squinting eyes and fleshy cheeks, reveals that he is of foreign descent, most likely from Central 
Asia. His hair has been tied back in a ponytail. Incised lines along the top of his head indicate 
individual locks of hair. He wears a jacket with a broad lapel and his right arm is raised. ‘This 
may once have held a whip or similar item fashioned from a perishable material that no longer 
survives. This attire and posture is consistent with other representations of foreign riders. A flask 
with a red heart-shaped decoration hangs on each side of his saddle. Thick tufts of furry hair 
cover the camel along his head, neck, and front knees. The camel holds his mouth wide open, 
exposing his teeth. This sculpture reveals the Tang Dynasty’s respect and admiration for this beast 
of burden, so essential to the prosperity of ancient China. This remarkable beast was able to 
withstand the scorching heat of the desert, the cold of the mountains and still maintain its own 
nutrients, surviving for months without fresh supplies of water. “The camel is an unusual domestic 
animal; it carries a saddle of flesh on its back; swiftly it dashes over the shifting sands; it manifests 
its merit in dangerous places; it has a secret understanding of springs and sources, subtle indeed 
is its knowledge.” This quote, by Guo Pu, dates from the 3rd Century A.D. and shows the extent 
to which the Chinese praised camels. For the Chinese, these creatures symbolized the wealth and 
luxury and Tang artists began to create charming representations of these prized creatures as 
mingqi in order to symbolize continued wealth and prosperity throughout the afterlife. 


Tang Terracotta Camel and Removable Rider - H.1087 


Circa: 7th Century AD to Sth Century AD 
Dimensions: 24” (61.0cm) high x 19” (48.3cm) wide 
Additional Information: TL Lab Test 
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Large, free-standing terracotta Bactrian camel with traces of original slip; walking with left legs 
out in front; broad, curved body with twin humps rises through thick neck with stylised mane to 
small, narrow head with wide eyes, flaring nostrils and open, braying mouth; laden with heavy 
pack; tall, undulated tail. The Silk Road refers to a 5,000-mile system of trade routes that linked 
the eastern Mediterranean region to Central and East Asia. At its zenith the Silk Route was the 
longest road in the world. Merchants traveling in caravans across the route’s wide expanse carried 
prized commodities like silk, tea, and jade from China, often exchanging them with other traders 
for gunpowder, paper, and glassware from the West. The main form of transportation in the 
caravans was camels — or “Ships of the Night” as they were known. Camels were a key part of 
the success of these trade passages for despite their time-consuming training and high cost, they 
could carry more weight, walk on terrains more efficiently and needed less water than any other 
animal. This piece would have formed part of a retinue of objects buried with the deceased. 
Burial figurines (minggi) worked in concert with other tomb objects to support a larger funerary 
agenda, the goal of which was to comfort and satisfy the deceased, who in this case must have 
been a person of good means given the expense of commissioning such an object — perhaps, 
an aristocrat, high-ranking officer or wealthy merchant. The variety of goods on its packsaddle 
boards between the characteristic twin humps of the Bactrian camel symbolizes prosperity and 
would have commanded a lot of respect. 


Tang Sculpture of a Camel - 0 


Circa: 618 AD to 906 AD 
Dimensions: 13” (33.0cm) high x 10” (25.4cm) wide 
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During the Tang Dynasty, the status of the beloved camel ranked second only to the revered 
horse. Camels symbolized commerce and its associated wealth, profits made possible primarily 
through the legendary Silk Road. Trade across this extensive network of paths and trails brought 
prosperity, foreigner merchants, and exotic merchandise into China, connecting the Mediterranean 
world with the Far East. However, this arduous journey through the jagged mountains and rugged 
deserts of Central Asia could only be undertaken by the two-humped Bactrian camel, a beast 
able to withstand the scorching heat of the desert and to maintain its own nutrients, surviving 
for months without fresh supplies of water. The government kept vast herds of these invaluable 
creatures, presided over by civil officials, for hauling their precious silk supplies across the Silk 
Road. These exotic creatures were a common sight in the cosmopolitan cities of Tang China, 
carrying both traders and their goods directly into the markets. Likewise, Tang artist began to 
create charming representations of these prized creatures as symbols of the wealth and prosperity 
to come in the afterlife. 


Tang Sculpture of a Camel - 09 


Circa: 618 AD to 906 AD 
Dimensions: 14” (35.6cm) high x 9.50” (24.1cm) wide 
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During the Tang Dynasty, sculptural effigies of domesticated animals were often interred in the 
tombs of nobility and elite members of the social hierarchy. Created in all media, these sculptures 
accompanied the spirit of the deceased into the afterlife. While similar examples exist, most were 
found harnessed to wagons and carts and were meant to function as beasts of burden. However, 
this sculpture was discovered buried as part of a herd, contained inside a sculpted miniature 
pen with other domesticated animals, suggesting that this ox served as nourishment. Besides it 
function, this sculpture is also remarkable for its size and exquisite state of preservation, horns 
and ears intact. Some of the original red pigment that once decorated the animal is also visible on 
its nose and mouth, as well as its hooves. During the ‘Tang Dynasty, the Chinese believed that the 
afterlife was a continuation of our earthly existence. ‘Thus, logically, as we require food to nourish 
our bodies on earth, so too will we require food to nourish our souls in the afterlife. Created to 
serve as food for the afterlife, this work is more than a mere sculpture; it is a gorgeous memorial to 
the religious and philosophical beliefs of the ‘Tang Dynasty. This cow effigy has served its eternal 
purpose well. ‘Today, it continues to nourish our souls with its beauty and grace. 


Tang Terracotta Sculpture of a Standing Ox - H.878 


Circa: 618 AD to 906 AD 
Dimensions: 8” (20.3cm) high 
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Tang Glazed Cart - MS.1854 


Origin: China 
Circa: 700 AD to 800 AD 
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During the Tang Dynasty, sculptural effigies of domesticated animals were often interred in the 
tombs of nobility and elite members of the social hierarchy. Created in all media, these sculptures 
accompanied the spirit of the deceased into the afterlife. While similar examples exist, most were 
found harnessed to wagons and carts and were meant to function as beasts of burden. However, 
this pair of sculptures was discovered buried as part of a herd, contained inside a sculpted 
miniature pen with other domesticated animals, suggesting that these oxes served as nourishment. 
During the Tang Dynasty, the Chinese believed that the afterlife was a continuation of our earthly 
existence. Thus, logically, as we require food to nourish our bodies on earth, so too will we require 
food to nourish our souls in the afterlife. Created to serve as food for the afterlife, these works are 
more than mere sculptures; they are a gorgeous memorial to the religious and philosophical beliefs 
of the Tang Dynasty. These effigies have served their eternal purpose well. Today, they continue 
to nourish our souls with their beauty and grace. 


Pair of Tang Pottery Bulls - LA.524 


Circa: 618 AD to 906 AD 
Dimensions: 9” (22.9cm) high 
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Tang Sculpture of a Mythological Creature - 7 


Circa: 618 AD to 907 AD 
Dimensions: 3.5” (&. Hm) high x 8” (20.3cm) wide 
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The inclusion of fantastic anımal guardians as part of the retinue of tomb figures began in the 
Northern Wei dynasty (386-534) and continued into the Tang dynasty. Also called earth spirits 
(dusheng), or ‘zhenmushow’ (“tomb-guarding beasts”), these guardians took the form of a fantastic 
hybrid creature composed of various animal and sometimes human elements and were placed in 
the tomb in pairs to ward off any malevolent beings who threatened to intrude. Such idea was 
indeed already present during the Warring States period (5th-4th centuries BC) in tombs from the 
southern state of Chu, where often Zhenmushou' with incredible antler tines and long tongues 
sticking out were placed at the entrance of the tomb to guard the coffin and protect it from evil. 


However, in the south, tomb guardians quickly disappeared after the Ea The male figure holds 
his right arm in the air as if leading the camel; the image so clear we can almost see the reigns 
from his hands to the head of the camel. While the groom leads the way the camel stands erect 
with head held high at 52.1cm, perhaps pulling back slightly on the reigns. Both camel and groom 
are elegantly glazed in brown hues that complement the natural coat of the camel. Additional 
attention has been given the paint strokes on the camel, giving it a more realistic looking coat. The 
physical appearance of the groom indicates that he is probably of foreign decent, most likely from 
Central Asia. This mingqi sculpture reveals the Tang Dynasty’s respect and admiration for this 
beast of burden, so essential to the prosperity of ancient China. Minggi is a general terms used in 
Chinese art referring to objects specifically created for interment in the tombs of elite individuals 
in order to provide for the afterlife. Chinese spirit guardians are understood to have come in 
pairs and stood guard over the tombs to ward off any evil-sprits or robbers. The ‘Tang Dynasty 
was an era of unrivalled wealth and luxury. The arts reached new levels of sophistication. Poetry 
and literature flourished under the enlightened rulers. Tang China was a multicultural empire 
where foreign merchants from across Central Foreign traders lived next to native artisans and both 
thrived. New ideas and exotic artistic forms followed alongside. In essence the Tang Dynasty was 
a cultural renaissance of sorts, where many of the forms and objects we now associate with China 
were first created. Moreover, this period represents one of the greatest cultural outpourings in 
human history. Eastern Jin period (317-420), an abrupt change of practice that probably reflected 
different cultural approaches. This was probably due to the fact that northern people -being more 
mindful of spirits and demons- were always more inclined to protect the dead from undesirable 
encounters and went into a lot of effort in creating wonderful sculptures of tomb guardians; 
southerners instead simply chose to continue to transmit the age-old practice of providing for the 
daily life of the deceased in the afterlife. 


Tang Glazed Terracotta Camel and Foreign Groom - H.741 


Circa: 618 AD to 906 AD 
Dimensions: 20.5” (52.1cm) high 
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The painted animal guardian is here depicted with quite a ferocious feline head with 
fangs out and upturned ears, his red-painted mane on the side and the back made of 
protruding spikes stretching upwards, his powerful paws firmly placed on top of rocks. 
This type of zhenmushou' probably evolved from the dorsal-spiked beasts of the Han 
and Western Jin period (see X.0351) and was later refined during the Six Dynasties 
period. His menacing look would seem to indicate a northern workshop, during the 
early to mid ‘Tang period. 
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A beautiful couple of Sancai-Glazed Pottery Ram and Bull. The animals are skilfully crafted, with 
the bodies rendered in brown, and details (such as the head of the bull) rendered in white. The 
glazing gives to the figures a remarkably elegant appearance, and the firing at high temperature 
typical of the technique of Sancai glazing surely contributed to the exceptional state of preservation 
of these artefacts. 


Sancai glazing developed into an art form under the Tang Dynasty, and became noted for some 
of the most exquisite tomb ware and ritual pieces. 


Sancat-Glazed Pottery Ram and Bull - LA.522 


Circa: 618 AD to 906 AD 
Dimensions: 6” (15.2cm) high 
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Terracotta tomb figure of a camel kneeling on its anterior legs. The realistically represented 
animal stretches its long neck forward, on its back and between the two humps are visible bags 
loaded with merchandise. The Silk Road refers to a 5,000-mile interconnecting network of trade 
routes that linked Eastern Mediterranean to Central and East Asia. At it’s zenith the Silk Route 
was the longest road in the world. Merchants traveling in caravans across the route’s wide expanse 
carried prized commodities like silk, tea, and jade from China, often exchanging them with other 
traders for gunpowder, paper, and glassware from the West. 


The main form of transportation in the caravans was camels. Camels were a key part of the 
success of these trade passages for despite their time-consuming training and high cost, they could 
carry more weight, walk on terrains more efficiently and needed less water than any other animal. 
This terracotta figure would have formed part of a retinue of funerary objects in support of a 
larger burial program, the goal of which was to comfort and satisfy the deceased, who in this case 
must have been a person of financial prominence given the expense of commissioning such an 
object — perhaps, an aristocrat, high-ranking officer or wealthy merchant. The variety of goods 
on its packsaddle boards between the characteristic twin humps of this Bactrian camel symbolizes 
prosperity and would have commanded great respect in the Underworld. 


Tang period tri-coloured terracotta camel figurine, preparing to assume the kneeling position - MS.1952 


Circa: 618 AD to 906 AD 
Dimensions: 15” (38.1cm) high x 17” (43.2cm) depth 
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